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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 
Thebes, Western Bank of the Nile, 
Feb. 22, 1853. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

While my learned associate, Mr. Thompson, who 
added science to taste and industry, took measure- 
ments and made notes, I sat down on a broken 
column and meditated. It is thus, I said to my- 
self, that the works of man perish. Among human 
works there seemed to me to be nothing greater 
than that which I then witnessed ; but that which 
is greatest in grandeur, is greatest also in desola- 
tion. But nature lives, because the life of God is 
in it. There is beauty in the Thebean plains. 
There is grandeur in the Thebean mountains. 
Truth lives also, because truth can never be sepa- 
rated from eternity. Love lives, because without 
love truth ceases to be beautiful, and because without 
love to give it life, eternity itself becomes an infinite 
wilderness of desolations. Desolation, therefore, 
speaks. Its language is, that everything which is 
not of truth and love, is false ;—false in position 
and false in nature. And everything which is 
false, though in its power and pride it may call 
art and genius to its aid, only builds its own tomb. 
Man learns wisdom in the midst of ruins. 

1 was aroused from these contemplations, which 
the place and the objects could hardly fail to in- 
spire, by my little donkey girl. She had her own 
thoughts; her own sorrows, cares, and joys. She 
had begun to think of her father’s humble home ; 


and gave the signal for our departure, by pointing 
to the setting sun. 


Thebes, Eastern Bank of the Nile, 
Feb. 25, 1853. 

Having thus spent successive days on the western 
bank in the examination of various objects of in- 
terest, we passed the river to the village or town 
of Luxor in eastern Thebes. 
palaces,” as the name means, in allusion probably, 
to the ruins which are found in it, is a considerable 
town situated on a small hill, with fertile valleys 
around, and pleasant residences and gardens. The 
population is mixed,—Arabie, Turkish, Coptic, and 
some Europeans. In all the important towns on 
the Nile we found resident Italians in greater or 
less numbers, who had fled from the oppressions or 
the revolutions of their unhappy country; but in 
Luxor and its vicinity there are attractions, which, 
independent of the influence of any such necessity, 
are likely to induce the temporary or permanent 
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residence of a few strangers. It is foreigners, and 
not the natives of the country, who bring to light 
and appreciate, and explain the Egypt of ancient 
times. We were happy in making the acquaint- 
ance of a French gentleman, who is employed by 
the Egyptian government in superintending the 
excavations which are still in progress here. 

On the rising ground and fronting the Nile, 
which flows by in unequalled beauty, a row of 
columns of great size, and finished in the highest 
style of Egyptian art, indicate the locality of an- 
other vast temple. Here again, carried back in 
imagination to its historic date of more than three 
thousand years, the period when its foundations 
were laid, we stopped in silent admiration of the 
genius which conceived, and the power which exe- 
cuted these great works. This temple, as appears 
‘rom ihe inscriptions upon it, was commenced by 
Amunoph Third, who seems to have built the ori- 
ginal sanctuary and the apartments connected with 
it; and was completed by Remeses Second, who 
added a large court with its pyramidal towers, 
obelisks and statues. If we can rely upon these 
statements, they carry us back to nearly fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era. As I have 
already said, however, the passing traveller can 
only give the statements of others. 

It is true that all can see and admire the beauty 
of the remarkable inscriptions, which ornament 
the Thebean walls; and which enclose, in the ele- 
gance of their sculptured outlines, the suggestions 
and truths of a remote history. Of the multitudes, 
however, who thus behold and admire, few only 
have the power to understand and interpret their 
meaning. But science, as well as curiosity, has 
trod among these ruins. Denon, Champollion, and 
Wilkinson have been here. And we owe it to the 
patience of the laborious antiquarian and the man 
of science, that we can thus associate results with 
historical persons, and skill with epochs of time. 

This temple will be better understood, when the 
excavations to which we have already referred as 
being in progress, shall have been completed. And 
yet, as it now exists, with large portions buried in 
the dust, it repays all the interest it excites. Among 
other fragments which indicate its ancient splen- 
dor, there still remains, though not without detace- 
ments and injury, a magnificent gateway with its 
vast and lofty towers. ‘The sides of these towers 
are covered with hieroglyphics. Before this large 
and imposing entrance are gigantic statues, which 
the labours of the learned antiquarians whom I 
have mentioned, have ascertained to be the statues 
of Remeses Second, one of the great men and me- 


Luxor, “ the place of] morable names of ancient Egyptian history. But 


these too, though once supposed to have the power 
of perpetuating the features and the honours of a 
king so illustrious, are defaced and broken. Here, 
also, were originally two obelisks, covered with 
inscriptions deeply cut in the solid granite ;—in- 
scriptions which are nearly as distinct now as when 
the rock first yielded to the chisel. I have looked 
upon both of them. But one of them only remains 
here. The other, removed a few years since at 
great labour and expense, adorns the city of Paris. 

From the Pylon or great gateway of the temple 
of Amunoph, and from the obelisks which stood in 


front of it, there is a dromos or narrow road, en- 
closed originally on each side by a row of colossal 
sphynxes, which extended nearly two miles to the 


great temple of Carnac. Many of these sphynxes 
have disappeared under the changes of three thou- 
sand years ;—many are much injured ; but others 
still remain, with much of their original vastness 
and magnificence. 

Of the great temple of Carnac, I feel unwilling to 
speak, because I know it would require little short 
of a life’s labour, instead of a visit of a few days, to 
estimate it in the details of its origin, of its various 
and sublime architecture, and of the historical re- 
cords which are concealed under its obscure but 
countless symbols. Volumes have already been 
written; but the subject is not exhausted. 

Imagine a level expanse, beautiful in its situa- 
tion, and a mile and a half in circuit. In the early 
days of Egypt, and of the human race, as early as 
the period when Joseph, the son of Jacob, had au- 
thority, the king of that time erects a small but 
beautiful sanctuary near the centre of this plain. 
It still exists, definable and separable, without much 
difficulty, from all that is around it; but it exists 
in ruins. Its sculptures tell its history. It is the 
work of Ositarsen First. Other kings in after 
times and often at long intervals, Amunoph First, 
the Third Thothmes, Osirei, and Remeses Third, 
animated by sentiments of religion or of personal 
glory, add other courts, temples, corridors, walls, 
gateways, obelisks, colossal statues, which entirely 
fill up the circuit which has been mentioned; all 
having a combined but definite relation to the little 
central temple from which they have their origin, 
and also to the temple of Luxor on the eastern side, 
and to the temple of Goornah on the western side 
of the Nile. So that temple may be said to look 
upon temple; and the numerous objects of wor- 
ship, which occupied their sanctuaries, or were 
sculptured on their walls, as we recall them in the 
days of their idolatrous supremacy, seem to utter 
voices of mutual recognition and encouragement 
from one side of the Nile to the other, and from 
mountain to mountain. 

On all sides of this vast pile of buildings are 
gateways with lofty towers, some of them in a state 
of remarkable preservation; so beautiful, so im- 
mense, that human art furnishes no other equally 
striking examples. In that part of the temple 
called the grand hall, which is more than three 
hundred feet in length by an hundred and seventy 
in breadth, are columns, twelve feet in diameter, 
and sixty-six feet in height, exclusive of the pedes- 
tal. The height of this hall from the pavement to 
the top of the roof is stated to be eighty feet. In 
all parts of this immense edifice and on the obelisks 
which remain, are hieroglyphics and pictorial re- 
presentations, which illustrate the customs and 
manners of the people, their political history, and 
their religion. 

We visited these ruins by night, as well as by 
day. The moon shone brightly. Silence reigned 
in the midst of desolation. It was an impressive 
scene ;—art and genius struggling against time. 
In one of the areas a lofty column stood alone, like 
the palm-tree of the desert; and inits solitude seemed 
to look with sorrow upon its fallen brothers, which 
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were broken at its fect. In another place I looked |concerned in spirit for the whole family, heritage 
with amazement on two of these mighty pillars,}and church of God, as ever; and for all whose 
which had started from their foundations appa-jhearts are truly inclined by his divine grace and 
rently at the same time, and had met and embraced | good spirit to seck him, and to be acquainted with 


each other in their fall. 


There they ttand, folded | him, that they may have eternal life by the know- 


as it were in each other's arms, struggling together |ledge of the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
against the foot-prints of ruin, yielding a mutual|he hath sent, for this is life eternal, the intent, sub- 


and sympathetic support, and awaiting in some 
epoch of coming ages a mutual destruction. 

On leaving these interesting places, I must refer 
briefly to the tombs. They are in the mountains 
on the western side of the Nile ;—in retired places 
and difficult of access, amid the stillness of perpe- 
tual solitude, and where nature’s surrounding de- 
solation, shapeless, discoloured and without ver- 
dure, is a fitting emblem of this great empire of the 
dead. We spent among them a large portion of 
two successive days. ‘The tombs of the kings and 
queens, without a parallel in any other place or 
nation, are of immense size ;—cut from the solid 
rock. Some of them, consisting of successive cham- 
bers, are more than three hundred feet in length. 
They are adorned in some instances with niches 
and statues, and with columns of great beauty; 
and might well be denominated the palaces of the 
dead. Not only the sculptures with which they 
are covered, but the paintings also, to a consider- 
able extent, are exceedingly distinct and fresh in 
appearance. In a number of the tombs there still 
remain sarcophagi, hewn from granite, and of very 
great size. On the lids of the sarcophagi are the 
sculptured figures of the monarchs whose dust 
they were destined to contain. One of these figures, 
well sculptured and in high relief, is that of Osirei 
Second. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
For “The Friend.” 

If consistent with the views of the editors, I 
would be glad to see in the columns of “The 
Friend” the truly apostolical epistle addressed by 
George Whitehead in his old age, to all “ Friends 
who believe in the name of the Son of God,” Xe. 
In this day of over-excitement and party zeal, it 
will be good for us all to be frequently reminded 
of the practical character of the religion which our 
early Friends promulgated, and illustrated in their 
lives; and the great need there is for all to show, 
in the meekness of wisdom, that they really under- 
stand the operation of the holy faith they profess, 
and the fruit it will always produce, when truly 
believed in. 


A Gospel salutation in true Christian love, re- 
commended to Friends, who believe in the name 
of the Son of God, the true Light; and to all 
who truly desire to be grounded and settled in 
the fuith of Christ. 

Iam the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. John viii. 12. 

While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light. John xii. 36. 


Beloved Friends, —Now, in my ancient years, after 
a long travel and many years’ labour in the work 
of the mninistry of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, a renewed salutation of true and tender 
love he hath laid upon me, and moved upon my 
spirit to recommend unto you, by way of an epistie, 
L being for some time disabled in the outward man 
from travelling abroad as formerly; yet am in- 
wardly often strengthened and renewed in spirit, 


lye believe in God, believe also in me. 


stance and glory ot all true christian religion: and 
that this knowledge may increase, and the glory 
thereof spread in the earth, is still my soul’s desire 
and breathing to the Lord our God. 

And dearly beloved, that in this eternal life, 
divine and spiritual knowledge of the only true 
God and his Son Jesus Christ, you all may grow, 
and your souls prosper thercin‘to God’s eternal 
glory, and your everlasting peace, is my soul’s 
sincere desire and supplication to Him, who is the 
Father and fountain of all our mercies and bless- 
ings afforded unto us, in and through his only be- 
gotter Son Jesus Christ. 

OQ consider, and diligently mind and remember 
the great wisdom and love of our most gracious 
God, as the cause of his giving his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life; who said unto 
his disciples, ‘ Let not your hearts be troubled ; 
In my 
Father's house are many mansions, if it were not 
so I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you; and if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Surely we believing in God, who gave his dear 
Son for our redemption and salvation, we ought 
also to believe in his Son as our great Mediator 
and Advocate with the Father; considering also, 
that Christ Jesus, his being given us as our Media- 
tor between God and men, and his giving himself a 
ransom for all men, for a testimony in due time, 
and his dying for all men, his tasting death for 
every man, Xc., did all proceed from the great 
love of God, and not to pay a strict or rigid satis- 
faction for vindictive justice, or revenge on God’s 
part; for that would leave no place for forgiveness 
of sins past, before repentance and faith in Christ 
and his gospel; seeing the good will and blessed 
design of God, setting forth Jesus Christ to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blcod, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God, whose blood 
cries for merey. Surely that righteousness and 
forbearance of God declared by the propitiatory 
sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion or forgiveness of sins that are past, upon true 
repentance, cannot justly be deemed revenge or 
vindictive justice, as some have asserted against 
us; but a free act of the love and wisdom of God 
to give his Son, and in him to reconcile the world 
to himself, and not to impute their sins that are 
past to them, when thoroughly reconciled and uni- 
ted in heart and soul unto him, by his grace and 
good spirit. 

Oh! “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world :” In what respect does 
Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, take away the 
sin of the world? I answer, in two respects ; first, 
as an universal and most excellent offering and 
acceptable sacrifice for sin, in order to obtain re- 
demption and forgiveness by his precious blood, 
and even of a most sweet smelling savour to God, 


far excelling the legal and typical oblations of ani- 


mals, as the offerings and blood of bulls, goats,/ever, after the order of Melehizedeck, King of 


+s 


through the love and tender mercies and riches of|heifers, sheep, rams, lambs, &c., all which Jesus 
the grace of the Lord our God, which I have in his|Christ by his own one offering put an end unto. 


dear Son Christ Jesus, to whom be praise, honour 
and glory, for evermore. 


Second; Jesus Christ, as the Lamb of God, 
takes away the sin of the world, by purging the 


who truly receive him and believe in him, even in 
his holy name and divine power. 

O! therefore, behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away and putteth an end to sin, finisheth 
transgression, and brings in everlasting righteous- 
ness. 

Let us al] look untothe promised Messiah, even unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, that we 
all may believe in heart unto righteousness, and 
the salvation of our souls, so as to be partakers of 
Christ and his righteousness, that none may draw 
back to perdition, nor into the world’s pollutions, 
who have escaped the same through the knowledge 
of God and his dear Son Jesus Christ, who is able 
and truly willing to save to the uttermost all them 
who come unto God by him. 

He who offered up himself a Lamb without spot 
to God for all mankind, and thereby became a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, never 
designed to leave men in sin and transgression all 
their days, but to afford all men grace to lead them 
to true repentance, that they might receive that re- 
mission, forgiveness, atonement and reconciliation 
obtained for them. 

That God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself, not imputing their sins unto them, but al- 
lowing and granting them remission upon true re- 
pentance, was, and is a testimony, and plain indi- 
cation of the great love, grace and favour of God 
to the world, in and through his dear Son. How 
wonderfully has God, in his great wisdom, love, 
kindness, meekness, long-suffering and compassion, 
condescended to our low capacities and conditions 
of the human race, for our redemption and salva- 
tion, by his dear Son Jesus Christ, truly considercd, 
both as he came and suffered in the flesh, and as 
he is revealed in the spirit. O let the weighty 
consideration of all these things deeply affect all 
our hearts and souls sincerely to love, serve, fear, 
worship and praise the Lord our most gracious God, 
through Jesus Christ forever ! 

It is to be seriously observed and remembered, 
that when Jesus Christ was about to take leave of 
his disciples, he recommended them unto the Spirit 
of truth, the Comforter, which should testify of 
him and abide with them for ever; and that be 
would manifest himself to him that loved Him, 
and that in a little while, they, i. e., his disciples, 
should see him, that is Christ Jesus; so though he 
went away in the body, he would come again to 
ithem in spirit. 

Now, dear friends, it being the Holy Spirit which 
testifies of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shows unto 
us what he takes of Christ, he, i. ¢., the Holy 
Spirit, shall take of mine, said Christ, and show it 
unto you. 

The Holy Ghost takes, and shows unto us, the 
most excellent properties of our great and glorious 
| Mediator, his great universal love, meekness, bu- 
'mility and compassion, that we may by degrees par- 
take thereof, as we truly obey and follow him in 
the manifestation of the same Holy Spirit, whereby 
the mystery of Christ is revealed, in and unto the 
truly spiritually-minded believers in his light, and 
thereby they become the children of the light. 

As our Lord Jesus Christ hath, by his sufferings, 
one offering, sacrifice and death, put an end to all 
the legal offerings, types, shadows and figures, out- 
ward ordinances, rites and ceremonies, and divers 
| washings, or baptisms, under the Law of Moses and 
ithe Levitical priesthood, he continues a Priest for 








‘righteousness and King of peace, our High Priest 
lover the house and family of God; he having con- 
secrated, prepared and opened the new and living 
way of the new covenant, through the veil of his 


My dear and beloved friends, I am still as deeply |conscicnee, and purifying the hearts of all them|flesh, for our acecss into the most holy sanctuary. 
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Wherefore let us consider what great love God 
in his Divine wisdom has manifested through his 
dear Son, for us and to us; yea, toward the chil- 
dren of men, that we might have and know access 
into his everlasting covenant of grace, mercy and 
peace, in and through his dear Son Jesus Christ. 
Let us prize his great love and goodness for ever, 
jn bringing us into a more glorious dispensation 
than all the former dispensations of the law and 
shadows, under which the light was so far veiled, 
that the people of Israel, when the veil was over 
their heart, could not look to the end of those 
shadows and veils, which were abolished by Christ, 
but now vanished and fled away, by the Sun of 
righteousness more gloriously manifest and brightly 
shining, in the new covenant and spiritual dispen- 
sation of Christ, than in all the former dispensa- 
tions. So that Moses’ face is unveiled in this day, 
although God was pleased to afford his word, his 
light and spirit to visit the children of men, in all 
generations siuce the beginning. And even in the 
time of the law and the prophets, the voice, the 
Word and Spirit of God, was testified unto by 
Moses, the holy prophets and servants of God, 
and the people warned and exhorted to obey the 
same, for salvation and peace; but in the day of 
Christ aud of the gospel, more clearly manifest 
and brightly shining than under the legal types 
and shadows, which Jesus Christ, the substance, 
put an end to and abolished. Abraham saw 
Christ's day and rejoiced; and the spirit of Christ 
in the holy prophets testified aforehand, both of 
his sufferings and of the glory of his day, that 
should follow. 

Now, dear friends, the gospel day, the day of 
Christ and of his power being dawned, as in the 
primitive spiritual Christian days; after a long 
night of apostacy and ignorance, the day-spring, 
the (sun-rising) from on high having visited us by 
the spiritual coming again of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and affording us of his glorious light and 
Holy Spirit, let us all sincerely obey and walk in 
the same, that we all may have and enjoy life and 
peace in him, who has opened a living way unto us 
into the new and everlasting covenant of grace and 
peace; and let us all continue therein. 

The dispensation of Christ is spiritual and glori- 
ous, which we are called unto; it is a ministry of 
the spirit of Christ, of his light and spirit, and it 
must go over all the world and continue unto the 
end. 

When the Lord had opened the eyes of our 
minds and understandings, so as our minds were 
turned from darkness to the light of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and from the power of Satan to God, 
then we knew true repentance, and that our true 
beginning, in order to receive the true and spiritual 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ and true 
Christianity, was in the spirit and not in the letter, 
nor in fleshly observations, elements or rudiments 
of the world. 

And it was by the same Holy Spirit, that the 
excelleney of the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, aud the fellowship of his sufferings, came 
to be revealed and experienced by degrees in us, 
as we followed the same spirit of holiness. 

O what excellency is in the true knowledge of 
our blessed Lord Jesus Christ! and unto what 
poverty of spirit and loss of all that is of self must 
men be reduced, to obtain this knowledge and to 
win Christ, and be found in him, according to the 
confession of the holy apostle !—Phil. 3. 

And what fellowship of Christ’s sufferings must 
persons be led into, if they be made conformable 
unto his death, and come to have or enjoy the 
righteousness which is of God by faith, even by 
the faith of Christ! What then were Christ’s 


sufferings? “Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows: He was wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; he 
was oppressed and afflicted,” &e. 

Surely they who come truly into the fellowship 
of Christ's sufferings, it must be spiritually, by 
being sensibly burthened, grieved and sorrowful, 
wounded and bruised, chastised and afilicted, for 
their own transgressions and iniquities, under the 
reproofs and chastisements of the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, unto true repentance, remission 
and forgiveness of their iniquities through Christ 
that was wounded, bruised, yea, and crucified for 
them, though he never sinned: and in order to be 
made conformable unto his death, we all must be 
crucified with him. Men must come under the 
death of the cross, and by the power of Christ be 
baptized into his death, having crucified the flesh 
with the corrupt affections and lusts thereof, which 
they who are Christ’s true followers have done, 
being risen with him by the faith of the operation 
of God. 

Oh! such a suffering, dying, rising and living 
with Christ, unto God, must needs be known and 
inwardly experienced in true believers, by the work 
of his grace and Holy Spirit, which therefore we 
all ought diligently to follow and walk therein, that 
as we all have begun well, at the true beginning in 
the spirit, we may hold on in faithfulness unto a 
blessed end and crown of righteousness. 

(To be concluded.) 
ononniaditiiins 

From “ The Field and Forest.” 
September. 

We have hardly become familiar with summer 
ere autumn has arrived, with its cool nights, its 
foggy mornings, and its clear haleyon days. Yet 
the close of summer is but the commencement of 
a variety of pleasant rural occupations, of reaping 
and fruit-gathering, and the still more exciting 
sports of the field. After this time we are com- 
paratively exempt from the extremes of tempera- 
ture, and are free to ramble at any distance, with- 
out exposure to the sudden showers that so often 
spring up in summer, without warning us of their 
approach. Though the spicy odours of June are 
no longer wafted upon the gales, yet there is a 
clearness and a freshness in the atmosphere, more 
agreeable than fragrance, affording buoyancy to 
the mind and elasticity to the frame. 

The various employments of the farmer are 
changed into agreeable recreations; and the anx- 
ious toils of planting and haymaking have given 
place to the less wearisome and more exhilarating 
labours of the harvest. Besides the pleasures of 
the sportsman, there are successions of fruit-gath- 
erings, and rural excursions of various kinds, from 
the beginning of this month to the end of the next, 
that impart to the young many cheerful themes of 
remembrance for all the rest of their lives. The 
provident Simpler may be seen upon the hills, busily 
employed in gathering medicinal plants for her own 
humble dispensary. Close by her side are neatly 
bound sheaves of thoroughwort, hardhack, thou- 
sand-root, St. John’s wort, pennyroyal, and life- 
everlasting, which she is benevolently providing 
for the supply of her neighbourhood. And while 
thus employed she feels the reward of the just, in 
the pleasing contemplation of the good she may 
perform, when winter comes with its fevers and 
colds. 

There is no season of the year when the land- 
scape presents so beautiful an appearance, just be- 
fore sunset, as during this month. The grass has 
a peculiar velvety greenness, being without any 
mixture of downy tassels and panicles of seeds; 


for the present covering of the fields is mostly the 
second growth of vegetation, after the first had 
been mowed by the husbandman or cropped by the 
grazing herds. The herbage exhibits little but the 
leaf, which has been thickened in its growth and 
made green by the rains of early autumn. When 
the atmosphere has its usual autumnal clearness, 
and the sun is just declining, while his rays gleam 
horizontally over the fields, the plain exhibits a 
most brilliant verdure, unlike that of any of the 
earlier months. When this wide landscape of 
uniform greenness is viewed in connection with the 
blue firmament that is spread over our heads, it 
seems as if the earth and the sky were vying with 
one another, in the untarnished loveliness of their 
appropriate colours. 

There is usually a still serenity during Septem- 
ber, almost unknown to any former part of the 
year; and all the clements seem to be restored to 
harmony. Yet this is no season for inaction; for 
the temperate weather, too pleasant for confine- 
ment, and too cool for indolent repose, invites even 
the weary to ramble. If the early autumn in our 
climate be unhealthy, it is owing to no insalubrity 
of the atmosphere, to no pestilence borne upon the 
clear autumnal breezes, but to the folly and im- 
providence of man, who revels without restraint in 
the unbounded luxuries now placed before him. 
Of all the months the climate of September is the 
most equable and salubrious ; and nearly the same 
temperature is wafted from every quarter of the 
heavens. The sea-breezes spring up from the 
ocean, almost with the mildness of the balmy 
south-west, and the rude north wind has been 
softened into a delightful blandness by his tender 
dalliance with summer. 

The principal landscape beauty of the present 
month consists of the profusion of bright-coloured 
fruits that meet the eye on every side, in the now 
deserted haunts of the flowers. The scarlet berries 
of the nightshade, occasionally varied with blos- 
soms, are hanging like clusters of the purest gems, 
from the crevices in the stone-walls, through which 
the vines have made their clambering tour. In wet 
places the calla and the dragon-root display their 
compact bunches of red fruit, side by side with the 
spotted berries of the Solomon’s-seal. On each 
side of the walls, the elder-trees in interrupted 
rows, are bending down with the weight of their 
dark purple fruit, while here and there the loftier 
viburnums stand firmly by their side, some species 
exhibiting their slate-coloured berries upon erect 
stems, others hanging them from the extremities of 
their branches, like pendulous clusters of grapes. 
The dark berries of the privet, in conical bunches, 
are scattered among its prim branches and myrtle- 
like foliage, and the berries of the wild rose are 
beginning to redden, along with the daily bright- 
ening tints of the surrounding shrubbery. Above 
all, the barberry-bushes, scattered over the hills, 
some in irregular patches, others following the lines 
of the stone-walls, meet the eye, with their long 
slender branches fringed with delicate racemes of 
variegated fruit, changing from vermilion to a 
bright scarlet, and forming hedge-rows and cop- 

ices of the most dazzling beauty. 

Yet all these are nothing in comparison with the 
splendour and variety of the orchard fruits. Sep- 
tember is the counterpart of June, and exhibits the 
transformation of the flowers of early summer, into 
the ripe and ruddy harvest. The wild cherry-trees 
are heavily laden with their dark purple clusters, 
and flocks of robins and waxwings are busy, all 
the day, in their merry plunder among the branches. 
The fences are overshadowed with fruit-trees of 
many species, presenting a spectacle more showy 
than their flowery magnificence in early June. But 





in the fruits there is something less lovely than in 
the flowers, to which imagination always assigns 
some moral attributes. The various fruits of the 
harvest we prize, as good and bounteous gifts; but 
flowers win our affections, like beings endowed with 
life and thought; and when we note their absence 
or their departure, we feel a painful sense of melan- 
choly, as when we have bid adieu to living friends. 
With flowers we associate the sweetness, the love- 
liness, the dear and bright remembrances of 
spring; like human beings, they have contributed 
to our intellectual enjoyments. But there are no 
such moral associations connected with the fruits ; 
and while the orchards are resplendent with their 
luxuriant beauty, they can never affect the mind 
like the sight of the flowers. 

Though autumn is properly the season of fruits, 
September comes to us crowned with a new world 
of vegetation unwitnessed in the joyous summer 
time. The flowers of this month have little of the 
delicacy of the earlier tribes, yet in glowing tints 
and luxuriance of growth, they far surpass any 
that have preceded them. The golden-rods that 
began to be conspicuous about the middle of Au- 
gust, have multiplied until the fences exhibit almost 
interminable hedge-rows of yellow nodding plumes. 
Millions of asters of an endless variety of sizes, 
arrangements, and colours, have arisen in every 
soil and situation, some of a pure whiteness, some 
purple, others of a dark blue, and fringed with 
petals, as fine as the rays that sparkle about a 
midnight taper. In the borders of the woods, and 
in the meadows which have been vacated by the 
purple orchis and the pale arethusa, several species 
of gerardia, or American fox-glove, hang their 
golden blossoms, like so many lamps within the 
gloom of their shady retreats. 

Wherever the scythe of the mower has not cut 
down the flowers, the trumpct-weed and the yellow 
balsamine grow more thriftily than ever, and the 
fragrant spikes of the clethra have not entirely 
faded in the coppice. All over the hills and along 
the green road-sides, the flowers of the autumnal 
hawk-weed, like the dandelions, their vernal sis- 
ters, are gleaming in golden profusion; and the 
white odorous everlastings, are everywhere pour- 

































































unwonted shyness. They sing no more; but twit- 
ter, cherup, and complain, always in restless mo- 
tion, flying from tree to tree, like those preparing 
for a long journey. 

But as the birds have become silent, the insect 
myriads, having attained the full maturity of their 
lives, are in glad chorus with all their little harps. 
The ficlds are covered with crickets and grass- 
hoppers, and the whole air resounds with their 
hissing melodies. This is the honeymoon of their 
transient life-time, and they are merrily singing 
their conjugal ditties, while the autumnal frosts are 
rapidly approaching, to put an end to their plea- 
sures and to their lives. While chirping night and 
day, among the green herbage, they are but chant- 
ing the death-notes of their own brief existence. 
The little merry multitude, to whose myriad voices 
we are now listening with delight, contains perhaps 
not one individual of those who were chirping in 
their places a year ago. All that generation has 
passed away, und ere another spring arrives the 
present multitudinous choir will have perished 
likewise, to yicld their places to a new million, 
which the next summer will usher into life. But 
they take no thought of the morrow, and like true 
epicureans, while the frosts are gathering around 
them, they sing and make merry, until the cold 
drives them into their retreats. One tribe after 
another discontinues its song, until the hard frosts 
commence, and leave the woods loncly and silent, 
but for the screaming of jays, the cawing of ravens, 
and the moaning of winds, as they pass over the 
melancholy graves of the departed things of sum- 
mer, 
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Utah. 

The Salt Lake Country —Salt Lake is situated 
between the 40th and 42 degrees of North latitude, 
and is not less than 50 miles in length from north 
to south, varying in width from 5 to 30 miles. Its 
elevation above the Gulf of Mexico is 2400 feet, 
and it forms the bottom of a vast basin, surrounded 
by mountains, 5000 or 6000 feet high. Part of 
the banks and bottom of the Lake are composed 
of rocks and salt springs, and the waters are en- 
tirely impregnated with a saline substance, so that 
evaporation shows 33 parts in 100 of salt, while 
the water of the sea shows only 4 parts in 100. 
The waters of Salt Lake, therefore, are of an ex- 
traordinary density. No fish can live there, and 
the borders of the Lake are sterile. Happily, in 
this lake there is a narrow passage leading to 
another lake, called Utah, (the name of an In- 
dian tribe,) the level of which is 100 feet above 
the surface of the first. The water in Utah Lake 
is drinkable, fresh and limpid. The richness of 
the country in the neighbourhood of these lakes 
caused Brigham Young to resolve upon settling 
the Mormons at this spot. He thought, with wis- 
dom, that it was better for him to become exclusive 
master of this great basin, where the distance and 
nature offered an impregnable fortress, than to go 
to California, and encounter the hostility of a 
crowd of gold seekers. The resemblance of Salt 
Lake to the Dead Sea could be preseuted as a pro- 
vidential design, and an indication of the place 
where the New Jerusalem should be founded. The 
colony chose a position extremely advantageous, 
upon the strait between the two lakes, and founded 
there the city of Deseret, a name which signifies 
“ beehive” in the pretended “ Reformed Egyptian” 
language, The aspect presented by this young 
city is very picturesque. It is divided into twenty 
quarters, each forming a separate enclosure. The 
houses are built of adobes, or bricks dried in the 
sun, are only a story high, and are surrounded by 
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ing out their delicate and peculiar incense. Mul- 


titudes of thistles, of various forms and sizes, ex- 
hibit their bright globes of pink, white, and purple 
blossoms, and little goldfinches are hopping and 
twittering among their downy and ripened heads. 
The evening primroses are still brilliant after sun- 
set, and in the latcr afternoon, and the hyssop 
spangles the brook-sides with its yellow cups, 
blended with the delicate flowers of the purple 
gerardia. But the glory of the meadows, during 
this season, is the golden coreopsis, that rivals all 
other plants by its superior gayety and brilliancy. 
Finally, in the latter part of the month, when a 
greater part of the floral beauties of the season 
have faded, comes forth the blue-fringed gentian, 
having such extreme delicacy, as to make one al- 
most fancy, that the bosom of May had been plun- 
dered of one of her proper ornaments, to deck the 
hoary brows of autumn. 

The birds are almost silent; now and then we 
hear one piping a few broken strains; but he does 
not scem to be pleased with his own song, and no 
one answers him from his feathered comrades. 
Their season of departure is near, and numerous 
cares distract the tuneful band. The swallows are 
now no longer seen to skim with twittering flight 
along the surface of the waters; or sailing aloft in 
the air, to forewarn the swain of coming showers. 
The littie busy wren, one of our latest warblers, is 
also silent, and all are slowly leaving us one after 
another. Itis a pleasant occupation to watch their 


various movements, their altered manners, and their| gardens. The springs which descend the mountains 


flow in little rivulets into the gardens and streets, 
The stores are numerous and elegant. The State- 
house is 90 by 40 fect. The town is proteeted by 
a fortified enclosure, and the number of inhabitants 
is about 30,000. The neighbouring country is 
highly cultivated, and returns with usury the pro- 
ducts which are confided to it. The waterfall be- 
tween the lakes is utilized for turning numerous 
mills. In fact, this colony is a new and striking 
example of the creative and directing genius which 
seems to be the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Selected. 
THE CONQUEROR’S GRAVE. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 
Within this lowly grave a conqueror lies, 
And yet the monument proclaims it not, 
Nor round the sleeper’s name hath chisel wrought 
The emblem of a fame that never dies ; 
Ivy and amaranth in a graceful sheaf, 
Twined with the laurel’s fair imperial leaf; 
A simple name alone, 
To the great world unknown, 
Is graven here, and wild flowers, rising round, 
Meek meadow-sweet and violets of the ground, 
Lean lovingly against the humble stone. 


Here in the quiet earth they laid apart 
No man of iron mould and bloody hands, 
Who sought to wreak upon the cowering lands 
The passions that consumed his restless heart ; 
But one of tender spirit and delicate frame, 
Geutlest in mien and mind, 
Of gentle womankind, 
Timidly shrinking from the breath of blame; 
One in whose eye the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet at the thought of others’ paia, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 


Nor deem that when the hand which moulders here 
Was raised in menace, realms were chilled with fear, 
And armies mustered at the sigu, as when 
Clouds rise on clouds before the rainy East,— 
Gray captains leading bands of veteran men, 
And fiery youths to be the vulture’s feast ; 
Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 
The victory to her that fills this grave; ‘ 
Alone her task was wrought, 
Alone the battle fought. 
Through that long strife her constant hope was staid 
On God alone, nor looked for other aid. 


She met the hosts of sorrow with a look 
That altered not beneath the frown they wore, 
And soon the lowering brood they tamed, and took 
Meekly her geutle rule, and frowned no more. 
Her soft hand put aside the assaults of wrath, 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 
And rent the nets of passion from her path. 
By that victorious hand despair was slain. 
With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Evil with good, in her great Master’s name. 


Her glory is not of this shadowy state, 
Glory that with the fleeting season dies 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate 
What joy was radiant in celestial eyes! 
How heaven’s bright depths with sounding welcomes 
rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shining bands were flung! 
And He who long before, 
Pain, scorn and sorrow bore, 
The Mighty Sufferer with aspect sweet, 
Smiled on the timid stranger from His seat; 
He who, returning glorions, from the grave, 
Dragged Death, disarmed, in chains, a crouching shave. 


See, as I linger here, the sun grows low; 
Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near. 
Oh, gentle sleeper, from thy grave I go, 
Consoled though sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
Brief is the time, | know, 
The warfare scarce begun; 
Yet all may win the triumphs thou hast won. 
Still flows the fount whose waters strengthened thee; 
The victors’ names are yet too few to fill 
Heaven's mighty roll; the glorious armory, 
That ministered to thee, is open still. 
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For “The Friend.” 


But the good Shepherd of Israel did cast his mantle 
of love over me, and still my crying, so that 1 was 
in a good degree made willing to submit to what 
he should see meet to suffer to come upon me.” 
He was favoured with stillness and sweet compo- 
sure, which fortified him against the assaults of the 
enemy. He ate little food for several days, till he 
could take it with freedom of mind, and a good 
appetite, which had been quite gone. The men 
grew milder towards him, and except in one in- 
stance did not offer him any harm, and that man 
was prevented from hurting him. One of them, 
inquiring of a man-of-war’s captain they had taken 
nest to have it, he gave him a small sum of money.|in a vessel, respecting his religious principles, he 
They were commanded to come on deck in order|told him Friends were a strange people, denying 
to be put on board the snow, but the roughness of| baptism and the supper. This gave him the op- 
the sea terrified him at first, so that he strove to| portunity of explaining the doctrine of Friends on 
remain where he was, and while he had gone back| those points, which they heard patiently, and made 
into the cabin, two men were drowned. ‘he fear|no objections. As they came near the shore, they 
of death was taken from him, and a rope being] were chased by an English man-of-war, who came 
handed him to go down into the boat, before he}|so fast upon them, the men expected they should 
reached it, the rope being too short he had to let|be released from their captivity; and every one 
go, not knowing whether he should drop into the] prepared for removing, but they were so near the 
boat or in the sea, which was then running bigh.| rocks, the ship durst not follow them, and firing a 
Ilad he gone into the boat when first brought up,|shot which went over them, sheered off, much to 
it looked probable he would have been lost with|the disappointment of the prisoners. In a few 
the two men, for as he turned back at first from|hours, having been on board eleven days, they 
fear, the gunwale of their vessel struck the boat,|came into a small harbour near a town called 
and threw those men into the sea. When they got|Roscoff. While they lay on board the last night, 
to the French ship, he was assisted on board, and} William Reckitt underwent much distress on ac- 
led through a crowd of creatures, as he thought,| count of a project which three of the Englishmen 
more like brutes than men; but they offered no| entertained of cutting the vessel out of the harbour. 
violence. He was placed in the cabin behind a| He remonstrated earnestly against it. He thought 
large chest of arms, where he sat very still, striving] it could not be done without bloodshedding, if at 
after composure of mind, that he might receive| all, and though his liberty was dear to him as any 
strength to bear with patience what had befallen| one’s was, he should be very sorry to see anything 
him. of that kind. 

Towards night, when the men came into the| About midnight the men came up on deck, think- 
cabin, and observed that he took little notice of|ing it time to go to work, and seemed in high 
what they said or did, they looked earnestly upon| spirits to make the attempt. William was in a 
him, and asked the captain who he was, who re-| great strait how to act, but thought it best to keep 
plied he was a Quaker minister, intending for Penn-| peace, if he could. He sat down by the principal, 
sylvania. They seemed disposed to treat him po-|intending to lay hold of him if he offered to take 
litely, and told him they would have him to call] up a weapon which was at hand. Great struggles 
for anything he wanted. He declined eating when| were in the man’s mind, as he afterwards confessed, 
meat was brought on the table, though they invited|and he was often upon the point of carrying out 
him, but his appetite was then quite gone. His|his design; but the Lord in great mercy inter- 
spirit and manner appeared to have an influence|posed. William became calm, all fear was taken 
over them—the officer who conducted him to his| away, and looking at him, he saw the man’s coun- 
lodgings, putting him into his own hammock, to|tenance was more composed; and asking him if 
get to which he had to creep on his hands and feet.| he would go to bed, he said he would; and the men 
He prepared it, William thought, with a very good| who had been walking the deck, perceiving that 
will. ‘Ihe closeness of the place and impurity of| nothing would be done, also went to their beds. 
the air, with the apprehension they might do him| Seeing them retired for sleep, William lay down on 
some mischief, overcame him so that he was near|a bulkhead, there being nothing better in the cabin, 
fainting, and doubting whether he should live till]and his mind being released from the exercise, he 
morning. In this great strait the Lord appeared] fell asleep also, and though stiff when he awoke, 
for his help, administered strength, so that he be-|did not take cold. He says, “the Lord was 
lieved they would not be permitted to injure him, 
and being weary, he fellinto a sound sleep. When 
he came on deck in the morning the men com- 
plained of their hard lodgings, and the thoughts of 
close imprisonment and mean fare when they 
should go on shore. He strove to comfort them, 
and exhorted them to live in the fear of the Lord. 

The disappointment of our friend in not being 
permitted to reach the place of his religious ser- 
vice, being thrown among blood-thirsty men, and 
the probable confinement and suffering he would 
undergo, must have been very trying to him. He 
says, respecting it: “ When 1 looked at my present 
situation, and what was likely to be the conse- 
quence, fearing I might be a stumbling-block in 
the way of many, and bring dishonour to truth, I 
was much cast down, and did often ery, ‘ Lord, if 
Thad been worthy, thou wouldst have preserved 
me out of the hands of such unreasonable men.’ 


William Reckitt. 


In about ten days after William Reckitt sailed 
from England for this country, the vessel was taken 
by a French armed snow. ‘The Frenchmen board- 
ed them with great fury, looking fiercely on him as 
he stood still in the cabin, and like so many hun- 
gry animals, began hunting for what booty they 
could find. One of them said to him, in a fawning 
way: “Sir, I desire you would give me your mo- 
ney and watch, and I will give you them again;” but 
William replied that he, had not much, and did not 
choose to part with it. Finally, growing very ear- 

























































mind, I did not think myself worthy, especially 
because he had suffered this great exercise to come 
upon me, which I was several times sensible it 
would have been a light matter with him to hinder, 
if he had seen meet. I often cried to Him in the 
secret of my heart, that if there was iniquity lodg- 
ing in me, he would be pleased to take it away; 
and if my going was not consistent with his will, 


had missed my way, that I might not bring a 
reproach upon the Truth, and trouble upon his 
people.” 

When breakfast was over, they searched the 
prisoners to sce what they could get from them ; 
and took wht they found, yet giving William 
Reckitt his clothes. Many people came to them 
on entering Roscoff—two of them priests, who 
wished to know his religion, but he did not choose 
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pleased to preserve me, though I often said in my| 


that he would be pleased to show me wherein [| 


to converse with them. A person of note said he 
was sorry to see him there, and wished him safe 
again in England, and procured an eating place 
for him and three others. A woman in the house 
showed much concern about their walking to Mor- 
laix that night, and desired the soldiers to procure 
horses for them to ride, and she would pay the 
charge. They were brought before the Commis- 
\sary at Morlaix, and such as could not give bail 
must go to prison. The thoughts of a prison did 
not terrify him, and he did not ask any one to be 
bail for him, but a person volunteered, who in a 
little time showed his deceit in declining it. A 
merchant hearing of this, said he would be bound 
for him as freely as he would for his own brother. 
He was examined in the admiralty office, and 
something being said about an oath, he told them 
he could not take it, being against his principles, 
Finding him serupulous on this point, they put 
many questions touching his condition at home; 
whether he was a minister; what he was intending 
to do in Pennsylvania—whether sent by the Qua- 
kers; whether they would fight, &c.; to which he 
\made reply or not, as he thought proper. “ About 
this time,” he says, “I suffered much in spirit ; 
the reason is best known tothe Lord. Iwas much 
afraid lest I should bring dishonour to Truth 
through unfaithfulness, or some slip I might make, 
for want of care in that strange land, separated 
from my brethren, and deprived of all outward 
comfort and help. But this to me was a profitable 
season; for I found the fear of the Lord, which 
was in my heart, did preserve me from evil, and 
from falling into temptation.” Though such com- 
pany was unpleasant, and he thought himself un- 
fit for conversation, yet when honest persons asked 
questions concerning our faith, he was helped in 
the openings of Truth, to give them an answer 
concerning the hope that was in him. 

Charles Sermanson, who often invited him to his 
house, asked why he went abroad in such trou- 
blous times; to which he replied, “I believed it to 
be my duty; nothing else would have induced me 
to leave all that were near to me in this world, as 
wife and children, but a sense of duty to God, and 
obedience to what I believed he required of me; 
for as to outward gain or advantage, I had nothing 
of that in my view; for such as have freely received 
must freely give. When his wife understood I 
had left wife and children at home, she said that 
could not be consistent with the will of God.” 
William reminded her that Christ saith, “ He that 
loveth father or mother, wife or children, houses or 
lands, more than me, is not worthy of me.” He 
took the liberty of reproving her husband for tak- 
ing the sacred Name in vain; which, he supposed 
made an alteration in his countenance, as she asked 
what he said. When Charles told her, ghe said he 
jhad done well, for that was his great weakness, 
and she hoped he would take notice of it. Wil- 
liam remarked, “by turning our minds to the light 
of Christ in our hearts, which reproveth for sin, as 
we came to yield obedience to it, we should be 
\helped to overcome our weaknesses. She said I 
was a saint, and had overcome the temptations of 
the world. I said, what I am, it is by grace. I 
have nothing to boast of, and by grace I am saved 
out of many temptations of the world; yet was a 
man of like passions, and liable to many weaknesses, 
as they were; and was no longer safe than whilst 
I kept upon my watch. My mind was opened to 
point out to them the way of salvation ; Scripture 
|being brought to confirm the sufficiency, work and 
operation of the grace of God upon the hearts of 
\the children of men, with the saving help there is 
in it, as obedience is yielded unto it.” Finding 
freedom, William Reckitt showed him the certifi- 




















THE FRIEND. 











cate he had from his friends, which he said he liked| attire on their heads, described by Ezekiel; and 
very well. He could but admire that he should! warriors bringing the heads of their enemies in 
take such pains on account of the cause of religion, | caskets, to cast them down at the palace gates, as 
without any outward advantage. 
what William said was the truth; which the man|Ahab. There, too, are painted shields hung on 
said he did believe, but added, “ Our priests would|the walls of besieged towns, as we are told by 
not go across the room without being paid for it.”|the Jewish prophet he beheld at Tyre. There are 

(To be concluded.) the forts built over against the beleaguered city; 

ee For “The Fetend.” the king placing his foot on the necks of captive 


[‘The following account of a providential escape = and the idols of the conquered carried 
5 : aw , > wh = anica » nearha, 

from shipwreck is given by one of two Friends, who I. ay 9 a eo Pr by 
were on board the steamer Adelaid, bound for St.|.,°°°? *"¢ other sacred authors. ere, also, — 
Riiats SS onthe Oe. of the Geventh eon: deat the Assyrian gods, still the same as when their 
aie ie anal —] ’|portrait was drawn by those ancient writers five 

“During the first night and nearly all the fol- - eae an ago—cut from trees of the 

: a 5 . res :ked with silve astened wi 
lowing morning we were exposed to a dense fog. ae q ee silver = go — with 
At about ten o'clock, A. M., Third-day, being (as “ ‘ : which A ” Fade oye aie ne 
was supposed) in the vicinity of Eastport, the ss tag ab rhe aie 7 4 — vee a — 
machinery of the boat was stopped several times, i = res er a - vd = oa t ae 
and the whistle blown, in order to obtain an answer} © “OT 7 thes ay wild oo ca ne oe 
from the port, which, however, did not prove suc- ease -— an 7 1 = easts, as predicted, 
. . ave og § » d 3 re. 

cessful ; and whilst we were fully under way, the ia a : oe — ae hich Jonah 
fog rose suddenly from the water, giving the com- vi aay tl oe i of Ni ae ami ™ on ee 
mander an opportunity to discover our perilous The thre ae sok ae 9 — ae ae ‘ 
situation, being in the immediate proximity of avery]. ‘d a i te ene : e es on 
dangerous cluster of rocks, known as the Wolves. aeas peter . ; ‘l ig . m _ ey of 

“Tt was with the utmost exertion that the course] \7° Ct D8nK of the Aigris. Kor the people o 
of the steamer was so far changed, as to prevent Mesopotamia built their cities as the Hindoos still 
being dashed in picces upoa the rocks; soon after- construct theirs. First, one king erected a palace, 
etelitiin Dikcaliensh, dhe aah densely as before around which grew up a town; then a new mon- 

“ This providential deliverance evidently made a arch built ove, for fresher air, on the verge of the 
deep impression upon the minds of the passengers, _ as whither soon followed another town; 

e s I S rozess as Ne », 1 severa ao 
as no unnecessary conversation was observed at the a . - ee 1 See ages till several conti 
table during dinner, which was served mostly in| S¥°US Cities were decaying an being erected, all 
silence; and the table previously occupied by per- passing, however, under the one general name, and 
sons engaged in card-playing, and which had been ane y ago ai — ground that would 
° 0 2 se > are. » a ‘ 7 

thronged previous to the occurrence above-related, ae -. agpuee: f ible. - gh oo "Bible 7 
was wholly unoccupied and avoided during the re- sas hevndge—yeimmer inlerge abcde ageages, 
mainder of the passage by these recent discoveries at Nineveh, is so re- 

“<T feel it to be incumbent upon me,’ says one markable, that it almost seems as if that ancient 
of the Friends, ‘ to record this striking incident, nf stig. buried, had been allowed - be 
in commemoration of the goodness and mercy of comm — = to confound the folly of modern 
God, whose watchful eye is ever upon the work- | “°P4sm.— Ledger. 

: : ; : nalts 

manship of his holy hand—to Him be the praise 
and glory forever.’ ” 

Linu, Mass., Eighth mo. 20th. 


Babies, what the Russians do with them.—In 
the life of a Russian peasant there is a period an- 
- terior to all tunics, mantles, and even sheepskins, 
Ancient Assyria and the Bible. during which they lived a kind of mummy life, only, 
The discoveries of Layard at Nineveh, though| unlike the Egyptian, it is the first, instead of the 
curious and instructive in all respects, are most im-|!ast stage of their existance. For the youngest 
portant, perhaps, for the light they throw on Scrip- children are always swaddled and rolled up tight 
ture. In reading the narrative of the bold explorer,|in bandages, so that they may be conveniently put 
we scem to be transported back to the days of the|#way without risk of getting themselves into mis- 
Lecbrew prophets, for substantially the same man- chief or danger. On entering one of their houses, 
ners and customs prevail in Mesopotamia now as|®0 enthusiastic traveller thinks he has come upon 
did three thousand years ago. There are still the|Some pagan tribe, having their idols and penates 
lodges in ihe cucumber garden, which Isaiah de-| with the head well carved out and the rest of the 
scribes; the oxen still tread out the corn; the| body left in a block. He looks curiously at one 
vessels of bulrushes may still be seen, and the wild|/aid upon a shelf, another hung to the wall on a 
asses of the desert, so poetically alluded to in Job,| Peg, @ third swung over one of the main beams of 
still watch the traveller from a distance, pause for|the roof, and rocked by the mother, who has the 
him to draw near, and then gallop away towards|¢ord looped over her foot. “ W hy, that is a 
the shadowy horizon. To realize the Old Testa- child!” cries the traveller, with a feeling similar 
ment, Layard should be read. That ancient por- |? that experienced on treading upon a toad which 
tion of the Bible ceases to be the dim, far-off record | W28 supposed to be astone. “ Why, what els2 
it has heretofore appeared; light gleams along all should it be 1” answers the mother, Having learnt 
its pages ; its actors live and move before us; we so much In SO short a time, the Inquisitive traveller 
become ourselves sharers in the story; and the] Wishes to inform himself about the habits of the 
past, for the moment, is vivified into the present. | Creatures; but his curiosity being somewhat damped 
The confirmation of the truth of Scripture, de-| by the extreme dirt of the little figure, he inquires 
rived from the sculptures of Nineveh, is not less|f the parent when it was washed. “ Washed !” 
remarkable. The bas reliefs on the walls of the|Shricks the horrified mother, “Washed! What, 
palaces, now just restored to light, after being en- wash achild? You would kill it.” —[ Spottiswoode's 
tombed for nearly two thousand years, verify per- Journey through Asia. 
petually the Hebrew Bible. There still is to be — 
seen the wild bull in the net, mentioned in Isaiah ;} New Mode of Preserving Grain.—The result 
the Babylonian princes in vermilion, with dyed|of some experiments made in France, in the pre- 








—_—_— 
servation of grain, have but very recently been 
published. A year ago, exactly 2175 bushels of 
American wheat were, by way of trial, enclosed 


He was told that} was done with the heads of the seventy sons of|in two silos of sheet-iron—large cylinders, sunk in 


the ground—and were carefully closed, sealed and 
covered. ‘The seals were removed in the first week 
of last month, in presence of two delegates from 
the War Office, and of several members of the 
Commission for Military Stores. The grain was 
then subjected to a strict examination, and unanj- 
mously declared to be exactly the same as it was 
when sealed up. The cost of preserving corn by 
means of these silos does not exceed 16 cents per 
24 bushels, while all danger of loss by fire or ver- 
min is entirely obviated.— Scientific American, 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Christian Baptism. 

You may see a distinction between the baptism 
of John, with his element of water, which must 
decrease—a forerunner of Christ’s baptism which 
doth txcrease, who came after John; who bap- 
tizeth with fire, and with the Holy Ghost; who 
cometh with his fan, and thoroughly purgeth the 
floor of the heart from sin and corruption, and 
burneth up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
This fire that is unquenchable is above the natural 
fire that may be quenched. Christ gathereth his 
wheat into his garner; into which garner the devil 
with his foul spirit, nor none of his vermin, his fol- 
lowers, can come to hurt God’s seed or wheat. All 
men and women must come to this baptism of 
Christ, before ever they know the wheat or seed of 
God come into God’s garner; for John, who said 
he must decrease—his baptism with outward cle- 
mentary water—doth not bring the wheat intoGod's 
garner. And the apostle said he thanked God 
that he had baptized none of the Corinthians but 
Crispus and Gaius, &c.; for Christ sent him noi to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel; not with the 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. 

When Christ came to be baptized of John, John 
forbad him, saying, “I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” And Jesus 
said, “ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousness;” then he suffered 
him. So here John knew that himself must be 
baptized with Christ’s baptism, with fire, and with 
the Holy Ghost, before the seed of God, the wheat 
be gathered into God’s garner. John answered 
the Pharisees, when they questioned him, “ I bap- 
tize you with water, but there standeth one amongst 
you, whom ye know not; he that cometh after me, 
which is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
Iam not worthy to unloose.” And John seeing 
Jesus come unto him, said, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world ;” 
this is he of whom John said, “ After me cometh 
a man which is preferred before me, for he was be- 
fore me, and that he should be made manifest to 
Israel, therefore came I baptizing with water.” 
Here John clearly declareth for what end he was 
sent to baptize with water, namely that Chri-t 
might be made manifest to Israel, the Jews, that 
had the figures and shadows of Christ. John doth 
not say he came baptizing with water that Christ 
might be manifest to the Gentiles or heathen, but 
to Israel. And the apostle said to the Corinthians 
he was not sent to baptize, namely, with the element 
of water, but to preach the gospel; and he tells 
the Corinthians, which were the Gentiles, “ By one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free, and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” So 
this was the spiritual baptism of Christ, that the 
apostle brought both Jews and Gentiles into. Then 
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surely the Apostle Paul must see the decreasing of |is fast approaching, which, unless averted by the 


John’s baptism with elementary water, who brought 
them to the spiritual baptism. 

Writing to the Ephesians, he exhorts them to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; 
and saith, “ there is one body and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling. One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” So God was in them all, and through 
them all, by his Spirit ; and this was the one Lord, 
one faith and one baptism, that the apostle brought 
the Church of Christ, the Ephesians to. This was 
not John’s baptism with elementary water, but 
Christ's baptism with the Holy Ghost, which burned 
up the chaff, by which God’s wheat or seed was 
gathered into his garner. Surely these Ephesians 
had their wheat gathered into God’s garner; for 
the apostle saith, they sat together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus. If John’s decreasing bap- 
tism with elementary water had been Christ’s bap- 
tism, then the apostle would not have thanked God 
he baptized none but these few, nor have said 
Christ did not send him to baptize with water, but 
to preach the gospel—but it is clear the apostle did 
bring the Church of Christ to the one spiritual 
baptism of Christ Jesus. As John had tulfilled 


his course of elementary water baptism, he saith of 


himself, that he must decrease—then Christ's bap- 
tism came in with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
which doth éxerease. That which doth continually 
decrease, must finally come to an end, and that 
which continues to increase, must finally overspread 
all—and Christ Jesus who is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, is the true and heavenly bap- 


efforts of the inhabitants of the slave States to 
break down the tyranny and misrule of the slave- 


holders, must inevitably so completely cripple or 
destroy the little wealth and energy still remaining 
among them, as to render it impossible for those 
States to occupy any but a very inferior and con- 


temptible position in the nation and in the scale of 


those great interests that constitute the strength 
and prosperity of communities. 
The author appears to be a man of strong feel- 


jings, ant we think he occaszonally allows them to 


urge him into the use of language, hardly becom- 
ing the serious importance of the subject he is 
treating on, or compatible with the moderation and 
kindly regard which most readily carries conviction 
to the hearts of those whom we wish to mend or to 
change. 

The work, however, carries with it the evidence 
of much labour and research, and if the reading 


people at the South can be persuaded to give it a 


perusal, it must, we think, give them many new 
ideas, and awaken feelings not very flattering or 
comfortable. We take the following extract from 
a comparison between the free and the slave 
States :— 

“Tt is a fact well known to every intelligent 
Southerner that we are compelled to go to the 
North for almost every article of utility and adorn- 
ment, from matches, shoe-pegs and paintings, up to 
cotton-mills, steamships and statua'ry ; that we have 
no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor re- 
spectable artists; that, in comparison with the free 
states, we contribute nothing to the literature, polite 


arts and inventions of the age; that, for want of 


them all. Instead of keeping our money in circu- 
lation at home, by patronizing our own mechanics, 
manufacturers and labourers, we send it all away 
to the North, and there it remains; it never falls 
into our hands again. 

In one way or another we are more or less sub- 
servient to the North every day of our lives. In 
infancy we are swaddled in Northern muslin; in 
childhood we are humoured with Northern gewgaws; 
in youth we are instructed out of Northern books; 
at the age of maturity we sow our ‘ wild oats’ on 
Northern soil ; in middle-life we exhaust our wealth, 
jenergies and talents in the dishonourable vocation 
of entailing our dependence on our children and on 
our children’s children, and, to the neglect of our 
own interests and the interests of those around us, 
in giving aid and succour to every department of 





Northern power ; in the decline of life we remedy 
our eye-sight with Northern spectacles, and sup- 
port our infirmities with Northern canes; in old 
age we are drugged with Northern physic; and, 
finally, when we die, our inanimate bodies, shrouded 
in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, 
borne to the grave in a Northern carriage, entombed 
with a Northern spade, and memorized with a 
Northern slab ! 

But it can hardly be necessary to say more in 
illustration of this upmanly and unnational de- 
pendence, which is so glaring that it cannot fail to 
be apparent to even the most careless and super- 
ficial observer. All the world sees, or ought to 
see, that in a commercial, mechanical, manufac- 
|tural, financial, and literary point of view, we are 
as helpless as babes; that, in comparison with the 
Free States, our agricultural resources have been 


| 





tizer with his heavenly, unquenchable fire and Holy 
Spirit. As there is but one Lord and one faith, so 
there is, under the gospel dispensation, but one 
baptism, and that is by the Holy Spirit; water 


profitable employment at home, large numbers of| greatly exaggerated, misunderstood and misman- 
our native population find themselves necessitated |aged ; and that, instead of cultivating among our- 
to emigrate to the West, whilst the free states retain|selyes a wise policy of mutual assistance and co- 
not only the larger proportion of those born within| operation with respect to individuals, and of self- 


YUM 


baptism having accomplished its object, has no more 
obligation in Christ’s spiritual kingdom which is set 
up in regenerated hearts, sanctified by the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, which no application 
of water can effect. As to the baptism of infants, 
it is a mere human tradition, for which neither pre- 
cept nor practice is to be found in all the Scriptures. 
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We have received, through the kindness of a 


friend, a handsomely got-up duodecimo volume of|country, even though it may lie directly South of 
us, we find no convenient way of getting there ex- | 


413 pages, entitled “ ‘The Impending Crisis of the 
South: How to meet it,” by Hinton Rowan Helper, 
of North Carolina. Not having had time to read 
deliberately the whole of the work, we are not pre- 
pared to speak positively of its merits, but so far 
as we have gone it appears to be a remarkable 
production for a Southerner, especially at the pre- 
sent time, when the pro-slavery mania seems so 
rife. 

The author says in his preface that in writing 
this book, it has been no part of his purpose “ to 
cist unmerited opprobrium upon slaveholders, or to 
display any special friendliness or sympathy for the 
blacks. Ihave considered my subject more par- 
ticularly with reference to its economic aspects as 
regards the whites; not with reference, except in 
a very slight degree, to its humanitarian or reli- 
gious aspects.” In pursuance of this object the book 
abounds in statistics of almost every kind having 
reference to the political economy and material 
productions of the slave and the free States; and 


the superiority in all these respects of the latter 


their own limits, but induce, annually, hundreds of 


thousands of foreigners to settle and remain amongst 
them; that almost everything produced at the 
North meets with ready sale, while, at the same 


time, there is no demand, even among our own! 


citizens, for the productions of Southern industry ; 


that, owing to the absence of a proper system of| 


business amongst us, the North becomes, in one way 
or another, the proprietor and dispenser of all our 
floating wealth, and that we are dependent on 
Northern capitalists for the means necessary to 
build our railroads, canals and other public im- 
provements; that if we want to visit a foreign 


cept by taking passage through a Northern port ; 


and that nearly all the profits arising from the ex-| 
change of commodities, from insurance and ship-| 


ping offices, and from the thousand and one indus- 


trial pursuits of the country, accrue to the North, | 


and are there invested in the erection of those mag- 
nificent cities and stupendous works of art which 
dazzle the eyes of the South, and attest the supe- 
riority of free institutions! 

The North is the Mecca of our merchants, and 
to it they must and do make two pilgrimages per 
annum—one in the spring and one in the fall. All 
our commercial, mechanical, manufactural, and 


brooms, buckets and books, and we go to the North ; 


we want pens, ink, paper, wafers and envelopes, | 


and we go to the North; we want shoes, hats, 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas and pocket-knives, and 
we go to the North; we want furniture, crockery, 


' glassware and pianos, and we go tothe North; we 
extensive calculations are exhibited, demonstrating| 


want toys, primers, school-books, fashionable ap- 


‘parel, machinery, medicines, tomb-stones, and a| 


jas not to leave one stone upon another. 
literary supplies come from there. We want Bibles, | 


reliance with respect to the South at large, instead 
of giving countenance and encouragement to the 
industrial enterprises projected in our midst, and 
instead of building up, aggrandizing and beautify- 
|ing our own States, cities and towns, we have been 
|spending our substance at the North, and are daily 
augmenting and strengthening the very power which 


|now has us so completely under its thumb.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 2d. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 28th ult. The 

Queen had gone to Balmoral. 

The details of the news from India add nothing im- 
portant to what has already been published. Delhi was 
still held by the mutineers. Sir Hugh Wheeler was killed 
at Cawnpore. The garrison pressed by famine, surreu- 
dered to the natives, when in violation of solemn pro- 
mises, they were all massacred. Amongst the killed at 
that place, are Sir George Parker, Col. Williams, and 
other officers. The natives murdered about 240 women 
and children at Cawnpore. On the 5th of Seventh mo., 
an obstinate battle was fought before Agra, between the 


| garrison of the place and the mutineers, ten thousand in 


uumber. The British forces were forced to retire, with a 
heavy loss. Uther sanguinary engagements are reported 


in some of which the mutineers were successful, and 
> . 
lin others were defeated. 


The contest appears to be 
marked by savage cruelty on both sides. The London 
Times urges the British government to destroy Delhi, so 
It calls for 
‘terrible vengeance to be inflicted upon the fiends” in 
Hindostan. The East India Company have made a re- 
| quisition for about 6000 additional troops, which it is 
calculated, after allowing for contingencies, will raise 
the European force in India to 80,000 men. The num- 
ber sent out will exceed, by a few thousand men, the aid 
specified by the Governor-General to be in his opinion 
requisite. 

| The London Times, and other leading papers strongly 
|urge the immediate construction of a telegraph to India, 
and the purchase of the Atlantic cable for that purpose. 





over the former; likewise showing that a crisis | thousand other things, and we go to the North for| Hong Kong dates to Seventh mo. 10th, had been re- 




























ceived. Lord Elgin arrived there on the 2d of Seventh 
month, and was about to proceed northward in the 
Shannon, accompanied by six gun-boats. He is expected | 
to proceed to the mouth of the Peiho river, near Pekin, | 
and there endeavour to open negotiations with the Em- 
peror. 

The French Emperor and Alexander of Russia are to 
have a conference shortly at Darmstadt. 

The Mexican Envoy had arrived at Cadiz, where he 
would embark for Mexico. A dispatch from Madrid 
states that the Spanish government had declared that 
before proceeding to hostilities with Mexico, Spain would | 
publish a manifesto, explaining the question at issue, and 
permit Mexico to open fresh negotiations. 

Fresh political arrests were being made at Geneva and 
Turin. The Pope was expected to return to Rome in a} 
few days. Great preparations had been made for his 
reception. 

A terrible conflagration had occurred at Magdeburg, | 
Prussia. The large military storehouses, railroad bridge | 
and terminus, and many private houses were destroyed. | 

The King of Sweden had returned to Stockholm in 
improved health. Another report says he is not likely | 
to live long. 

The Austrian army in Italy is to be reduced to the 
extent of 20,000 men. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton was firm, without change 
in prices. The grain crops had been secured in good 
condition. Breadstuffs were dull and declining. The 
quotations were for red wheat, 7s. 7d. a 8s. a 1d. per 70 
pounds; mixed and yellow corn, 36s. per 480 pounds ; 
Ohio flour, 32s. a 32s. 6d. 

HAVANA.—At the latest dates the yellow fever still 
prevailed. The crops of the Island, especially of sugar, 
promised to be very large. Speculators were using every 
effort to keep up prices, but with little prospect of suc- 
cess. 

UNITED STATES.—The exports for the year ending | 
Sixth mo. 30th, 1857, according to the books of the U.S. 
Treasury, were as follows :—Domestic produce, $278,- 
906,713; foreign goods exported, $14,905,509; specie, 
$69,136,924; total, $362,949,144. The imports for the 
same period consisted of goods, paying duty, $294,160,- 
385; free goods, $54,267,507; specie, $12,461,799; 
total, $360,890,141. The exports of specie for the last | 
eight years have amounted to $319,483,808 ; the im- 
ports for the same time to $47,076,337. From 1850 to 
1857, inclusive, the aggregate of imports is stated at 
$2,116,846,873 ; that of exports at $2,097,602,393; ex- 
cess of imports over exports, $19,244,460. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 671. On the 14th, | 
sales of 50,000 bush*is of wheat at $1.35 a $1.44, for 
white Southern; $! a $1.31, for red do.; $1.35 a} 
$1.38, for white Kentucky, and $1.35, for white Uhio. 
Jorn was in fair request at 74 cts. a 75 cts.; Ohio flour, 
$5.50 a $6.15; Southern, $5.50 a $5.90. 

Philadelphia,.— Morality, last week, 217. 
year, 80. 

” Vermont.—At the election in this State last week, | 
Fletcher, the Republican candidate for governor, received 
25,675 votes; Keyes, Democrat, 12,014; scattering, 220. 
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The Republicans elected all the members of the Senate ; 
in the House there will be 189 Republicans and 38 op- 
position. 

Public Lands.—The receipts from public lands, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1857, in the 
several States and territories, were $3,829,486. 

i The Railroad Convention, which has been in session in | 













































































i New York, has adjourned, after proposing various mea- | 
sures for the government of their vusiness. They pro-! 
pose to abolish the system of seeking business through | 
runners, freight solicitors and printed handbills, and in- 
stead will use the advertising columns of newspapers to 
make known their facilities for doing business. They 
propose also a reduction in the speed of fast trains over 
their respective roads, a uniform and increased freight 
tariff, and abolition of the free-pass system. 

Kansas.—The Committee appointed at the Grasshop- 
per Falls (Free State) Convention, has issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, in which a his- | 































































































state of affairs in that territory discussed. The address 
alleges, as the chief incentive to a participation in the 
election, the urgent appeals which are received from the | 
Free States, but expresses little hope of success. 
document contains a special clause to the people of 
Missouri, setting forth the relative positions of Kansas 
\* and Missouri, and imploring the citizens of the latter to 
| refrain from another invasion, believing that if the pre- 






























































and bloody war must ensue. The address concludes by 
exhorting the people of Kansas to vote at the coming | 
election, in pursuance of the action of the Convention. 























|beauty, far surpassing that built at Nauvoo. 


|New York Bank statement for the week ending Ninth 


vious course of aggression is persisted in, a protracted |$ 
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has been abundant, and the people are happy and con- 
tented. They expressed themselves unable to under- 
stand the motives of the government in despatching a 
force against them ; declared that they intended no harm 
to anybody ; disclaimed any intention of entering into a 
conflict; armed or otherwise, and simply asked “ to be 
let alone.” It was not apprehended that the troops 
would find any wrongs to redress, nor was it the Mor- 
mon purpose to place obstacles in the way of the per- 
formance of their duty. In other words, the most paci- 
fic intentions and inclinations were expressed. The 
great temple at Salt Lake City was progressing favour- 
ably. It is intended to be a model of architectural 
Several 
years must elapse before the completion of the building. 
They estimate the present Mormon population of Utah 
at 60,000. 

The Money Panice.—The alarm which commenced in 
New York by the disastrous and unexpected failure of 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company, soon created a panic 
under the influence of which securities of every kind 
rapidly depreciated, and the Banks commenced a cur- 
tailment of their loans; those of New York reducing 
them about eight millions of dollars in twelve days. A 
severe money pressure ensued, causing great embarrass- 
ment to the commercial and manufacturing interests in 
our principal cities. A number of suspensions and fail- 
ures have taken place, in some instances, it is said, of 
parties whose assets on settlement would show a large 
surplus beyond their liabilities, but who found it impos- 
sible to meet their engagements when due. At the com- 
mencement of this week it was hoped the panic was 
subsiding, and confidence gradually returning. The 


month 12th, shows a balance of twelve millions in specie, 
—an increase of nearly two millions since last week. 
The Bank discounts had been reduced about two mil- 
lions during the week. 

Miscellaneous —New Sugar.—The first hogshead of 
sugar of the new crop arrived at New Orleans on the Ist 
inst. It was from the parish of Plaquemines. 

The United States and Madecira.—A correspondent of 
the Washington (D. C.) Union, writing from Funchal, 
Madeira, says there is now very little commerce between 
that Island and the United States, owing to the total 
failure of the vintages since 1851, and to there being but 
the one article of export, namely, wine. 

Discovery of Copper.—A vein of copper, four feet wide, 
and of unknown depth, and yielding from 123 to 65 per 
cent. of pure copper, has recently been discovered in 
Haywood county, N. C. 

A Caravan Destroyed —Letters from Syria report the 
total destruction in the desert of a caravan. It consisted 
of 500 persons and 1000 camels, laden with merchan- 
dize, and started from Damascus on the 29th of Sixth 
month, but by some mismanagement lost its way. The 
entire caravan perished, with the exception of about 
twenty persons, who were rescued from certain death 
in the sand by wandering Arabs. 

The Ovean-Crossing Cable——Professor Morse, writing 
home an account of the failure to lay the telegraphic 
cable across the Atlantic, says, “the electric connection 
was perfect; and yet the farther we paid out the feebler 
were the currents, indicating a difficulty, which, however, 
I do not consider serious, while it is of a nature to re- 
quire attentive investigation.” This difficulty was sug- 
gested before the experiment was tried, and it was fear- 


ed that it would be great enough to interfere with effi- 


cient communication. Professor Morse expresses himself 
otherwise, though his mind does not seem altogether free 
from doubt upon the subject. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from R. Jones and 8. C. Paul, N. J., $2 each, 
vol. 31; from G. F. Read, Mass., for R. Churchill, $2, 
vol. 31; from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for L. B. Walker, 
$4, vols. 28 and 29, for Jas. H. Dean, $3, to 27, vol. 31, 
for F. Mearkt, $2, to 44, vol. 30; from Jos. Hobson, agt., 


O., for Isaac Mitchell, Abm. Packer, Pusey Wood, $2 
tory of the troubles in Kansas is given, and the present |e 


sach, vol. 30, for Jos. Walker, $2, vol. 29; from John T. 
Kenyon, R. I., $10, to 52, vol. 30; from Wm. Foulke, 


jagt., O., $2, vol. 31, for Jos. King, $2, vol. 31, for Jesse 


Metcalf, Richd. Penrose, $2 each, vol. 30, for Wm. Mas- 


The | ters, $2, to 14, vol. 31; from R. T. Osborne, N. Y., $4, 


vols. 29 and 30; from John Borton, N. J., $4, vols. 30 


jand 31; from Richd. Marriott, N. Y., S2, vol. 31; from 
|H. C. Post, N. Y., $2, vol. 31; from J. Huestis, O., for 


Elijah Hiatt, $2, vol. 30; from Jos. W. Satterthwaite, O., 
$2, to 12, vol. 31; from Jarvis Wooden, per J. H. Potter, 


N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $1, to 
27, vol. 31, for D. Lupton, $1, to 52, vol. 30, for Jos, 





Utah.— According to the Mormon papers, the harvest 











Doudna, $6, vols. 27, 28 and 29, for David Egerton, $2. 
vol. 30; from F. IH. Williams, N. Y., $4, vols. 29 and 30. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
the 9th of next mouth, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former at 4 
o'clock, and the latter at 5 o’clock, p.m. 

The Visiting Committee meet at West-Town, on Se. 
cond-day afternoon, the 5th of Tenth month, to attend 
the Semi-annual Examination of the Schools. 

Philad., Ninth mo., 15th, 1857. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
there will be a conveyance at West Chester, on Second- 
day, the 5th of Tenth month, on the arrival of the after. 
noon train, which leaves the depot in this city at 4 
o'clock. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Winter Session of this School will open on Second- 
day, the 2d of Eleventh month next. Apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 
West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth mo. 7th, 1857. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month, 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to JoserpH SNowveEn, Superintendent at 
the School, or Josepu Scatreraoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 


EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men's School, and a Principal and Assistant Teach- 
ers for the Women’s School. 

The Schools open on the first Second-day in the Tenth 
month, and are held five evenings in the week, during 
five months. Apply to 
NatuAnieEL H. Browy, No. 118 Chestnut, or 

127 N. Ninth street. 
Joun Tromas, No. 10 N. Ninth street, or 
Joun C. ALLEN, No. 321 N. Front, or 
335 8. Fifth street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 

Samvuet Hitxes, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Corr, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 

Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee for the Civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, held Eighth month 24th, 1857. 

Information was now received that our friends, Sa- 
muel and Rachel Whitson, who have been acceptably 
engaged in the care of the farm and other concerns at 
Tunessassah, have a prospect of leaving there in a few 
weeks. As the Boarding-School has been going on very 
satisfactorily, and appears to be in good measure an- 
swering the design of the Yearly Meeting for the benefit 
of the Indians, it is very desirable that it should not be 
suspended. Friends who feel an interest in this bene- 
volent work, and whose minds may be drawn to engage 
as Superintendent and Matron, will do well to make 
early application to the Committee appointed to look out 
for successors, viz.: Joel Evans, Ebenezer Worth, Johu 
M. Kaighn, Thomas Wistar, or Joseph Elkinton. 

A female Friend, qualified to fill the department of 
Teaching, is also wanted. Extract from the Minutes. 

Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 
Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Evkinron, 377 8. Second street. 
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